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V. 

STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EDUCATION, 1927-28 

By Frank M. -Phillips . 

Chief, DiHiion of Steritrtct* 


The puipose of this report is to bring together and to summarize 
statistical information published in other chaptors of the Biennial 
Survey of Education, and to present some new material that does 
not belong exclusively to any other statistical report. Data on 
public elementary and secondary schools are furnished by State 
departments of education. Data on private elementary schools are 
furnished by State departments of education, by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and by a few individual reports from scjiools. 
Statistics of private and parochial secondary schools are furnished by 
State departments of education, by city school superintendents, by 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, and by reports from p^lac- 
tically all the schools included under this description. City school 
superintendents and their busmess managers report considerable data 
concerning schools in urban localities.- The college, university, pro* 
fessional school, and teacher-training school authorities report upon 
their own institutions. Informatiorf for* special schools, such as 
schools for delinquents and defectives, is reported by the schools 
having classes for these groups. Data for Indian schools are furnished 
by the Indian Office. 

To insure accuracy and completeness, four field agents are employed 
to visit institutions and offices and assist them in making reports, and 
to advise reporting agencies how best to keep records. During the 
biennium approximately 30,000 schedules were received, verified, and 
compiled in order to make the 1 927-28 report Jfossible. 

Table 1 shows a distribution of pupils in various types of schools 
according to public and to private control. The grand total* shows 
^ 29,410,615 persons enrolled in the types included in the table. No 
information is available for the number enrolled in trade scft^^ols which 
are not public institutions, in correspondence schools, nor in- any 
other type excepting as iniycated. The number given for the out- 
lying parts 4ncludes all types of schools in those parts from kinder- 
garten to and including the universities. 
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2 BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1920-1928 


Tablk 1 . — School and college enrollmenU, according (o public and private control, 

im-gs 


r Schools 

Public 

Private 

Total 

KlDdargartens 

695,490 

20, 6«,927 
12, 273,412 

>54, 456 
2.234,999 

749.946 

22,807.926 

12,273.412 

Elementary schools (Includes elementary grades in jonlor high 
Bchools) 

City schools (included with elementary end high) 

Total elementaty and kindergarten 

Secondary (high schools and academies)... 

Preparatory departments of colleges 

Secondary’ students In teacher-ironing institutions 

Total secondary studenta 

21,268,417 

2. 2S0. iK 

23. .W, 872 

3,911,279 

12.528 

17,048 

341. 158 
38.0GO 
1,288 

4. 252,437 
5a 588 
IK, 336 

3.tH0,SS5 

38a 506 

4. 321, 3«1 

Teachers colleges 

196,044 

58,313 

la 155 
9,236 

20a799 
67. M9 

Normal schools (excluding secondary students) 

Total in normal schoolS^nd teachers colleges 

Universities, oqUeges, and professional schools (excluding prep»ara- 
^Aory) 

2M.957 

19, 391 

274.348 

335,000 

84,317 

16,563 

6,084 

101,6a5 

28,459 

3,742 

4.829 

533,784 

i 

Industrial schools for delinquents (1927) r. 

Schools for the deaf (1927) 

933 

Schools for the blind {1977) 

Schools for the feeble-minded and subnormals (1927) 

Schools for Indians 

2,418 

»A25B 

Government schools in Alaska 

Other public schools In Alaska 

Private commercial and business schools (1925) 

Grand total, excluding duplicates 

All schools in the outlying parts of the United States (not Included 
above) 

188,363 

25. 069,506 

3,421.107 

^ 2B,410.61J 

1. 421.939 

90,066 

1,521.005 



■ 1934 daU. * Included pupils In 12Q day schools and in 7.^ boarding schools. 


In Table 2 only those' schools ara^cludod whicli furnish a financial 
statement of the cost o< maintaining and' operating the schools. 
The per capita costs are based upon enrollments because in many 
schools it is no^ossibl^to secure a statement of the number in aver- 
age daily attendance. Since per capita cost data are discussed in 
other parts of the biennial survey, no further comment is made at 
this point. 

The total enrollment in schools furnishing a statement of expendi-* 
tures is 29,276,068, and the total cost of education in 1928 amounts ' 
to $3,033,7^,590, an increase of more than $290,000,000 over the cost 
of approximately the same schools for 1926. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMAJIT OP EDUCATION S 


Table 2. — School enrollments^ expenditures^ and per capita costs in schools ^reporting 

finances f 1927-28 


Classiflcation 

y 

BnroUment 

Estimated 
cost per 
student 
enrolled 

Total expendi- 
ture, Including 
outlays 

Public elementary schools (including kindergartens) 

S1,26S,417 

3,911,279 
2. 289, 4&5 
341,168 

347, 537 
571,844 
219.119 

48,066 

14,164 

1,426 

14,667 

84,317- 

13.048 

3,616 

983 



p^bllc high schoob (excluding elementary pupils in junior 
schools) ... 

$86.77 

$2,184,847,200 

Private eieinentary schools (Including kindergartens) 

»86.77 

228,268,200 

f^ivate high schoob and academies 

Universlti^ and collegt^ (including preparatory students): 
Public 

692.03 

*205,763,979 

Private - - 

608.40 

*290.776.330 

46,642,706 

ll,2n,101 
•3,396,576 
346,215 
3, 786,000 
a, 303, 966 

7,787,739 

Teachers colleges (including all resident students) 

207.84 

Normal schoob, including all resident students: 

State. J-. - — - 

234.62 

City 

240. 11 

County - 

242.96 

Private 

268.06 

Industrial schoob for delinquents (1927) 

254.46 

Schoobfor the deaf (1927): 

State 

506.86 

City (included with public schoob) 

Private 

2M it'' 


Schoob for the blind (19271 

6,084 

49, 791 
51,814 
2, 416 

342.01 

3,838,404 

Schoob for the feeble>^nded and subnormal (1927): 

State : ^ 

,17,028,94s 

— ^ 

City (included with public schoob)..^ • 1 

Private _■ ^ 

662.M 

1,333,213 

Government schoob for natives in AlaakaT 

3.742 

123. 81 

463. 2t0 

Other public schoob for natives In Alaska 

4,829 

139.89 

0S7,S16 

*6,041,836 

Oovernnient Indian schoob 

28,469 

212.30 


Grand total, excluding duplicates 

29,276,068 


1 3,083.'706,590 




* Estimated same aa pobHc schools. 

> Receipts, excluding addition to rndawments. 

> The Indian Office computes per capita costa of Indian schoob upon basb of avenge attendanoe. 


Id Table 3 is given a summary statement of the number of teachers 
by sex in all schools reporting for 1 927-28. This grand total of 1 ,01 0 ^- 
232 teachers is composed of about 20 per cent men and 80 per cent 
women. The men outnumber the women only in institutions of 
higher learning. 


*•> 
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Table 4 gives a summary of the number of pupils enrolled in various 
types of schools by 5-year periods from 1 890 to 1 928 with the excep- 
tion of 1 925. No complete data are avaUable for 1 ?25 since statistics 
are now collected only biennially, ,' 


Table 4. — Kindergarten, elementary, eemmercial, secondary, nornud school, and 

college enroUmenis, 1890-1922 ' 


Schools 

1800 

1895 

1000 

1005 

^ 

Kindergartens (public'and private) 

>31,227 

> «,\2U(1 

225,394 

•311,060 

Public elementary schools (including public kin'der- 

garlons) 

Private elemeDUry schools (largely eellmated) 

\Z ray, 5i8 

13.803,%l 

14,083,859 

788, 596 

1,661,807 

1,211,230 

1,240,025 

1. 347,000 

Total elementary and kindergarten 

M. 181, 415 

15,104,886 

16, 224, 784 

17, 135. 506 

Public high schools 

202.063 

33aO90 

519, 251 

670.702 

Private high schools 

04,931 

118,347 

110,797 

107,207 

PreparatoiT schools (in colleges and universities).. 

51. 749 

S7.403 

86,285 

63,431 

Secondary students in normal scboojs 

8, 170 

13,803 

9,570 

15.824 

Total secondary students » ! 

357. 813 

539.712 

095,903 

866,164 

Normal schools and teachers' colleges (excluding sec- 
ondary students) 

34,814 

68.504 

09,593 

OASof 

Colleges, universities, and professional schools (exclud- 
ing preparatory students) | 

121,042 

144,700 

167,990 

100.046 

Total college and normal students 

l-A 75fl 

203, 210 

237.592 

364,345 

Private commercial and business schools 

7H.W0 

06,135 

91. 549 

146.066 

Bchools 

1010 

1015 

1920 


Kindergartens (public and private]*. 

Public elementary schools (including public kinder- 
gartens) 

Private elementary schools (largely estimated) 

< 346, 180 

48^800 

filU,CH0 

740,046 

16, 808, 701 

18,376.226 

10,378,027 

2a 572. 027 

1, ,558. 437 

1,61\091 

1.4».SA1 

2,234,000 

f Total elemenlary and kindergarten 

18,457,228 

10. 990, 316 

20,864,488 

22,807,030 

Public hlch schools 

Private high schools^i. 

> 9I\O0I 

1,328,084 

• 2, 199, 389 

3,911,270 

1 117,400 

lWs044 

•213,920 

341,158 

Preparatory schools (In colleges and unlversiiiee) 

1 0A.O42 

67,440 

59,300 

50.568 

Secondary students in normal schools 

1 12,800 

13,504 

22,068 

18.336 

Total secondary students 

1 1,111.303 

1,564,072 

2.404,676 

4,321,861 

Normal schools and teachers’ colleges (excluding sec- 
ondary students) | 

Colleges, universities, and profadbional schools (exclud- 
ing preparatory etudenta)) 

88,561 

10a325 

136,413 

374,848 

206,654 

303,233 

402,'44A 

MB, 708 

Tola! college and normal students 

355, 215 

400. M8 

607, 8S7 

L143, 141 
• 188,368 

Private commercial and bosinese schools 

m 

156^244 

183,308 

836,101 


1 1888. ’ 1882. • Prl7At« kindergarten data for 1902. ^ 1912. • Prom State reports. • 1925. 


. In Table 5 is a summary of enrollments *by States for elementary 
schools, high schools, teacher-training institutions, and institutions of 
higher education according to^ublic end private control. These 
figures are submitted for reference. 



6 BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1926-1928 

Table 5. Enrollment in certaini types of schools, by Slates, 1927-28 


State 


Elementary schools 
and kinrlerRartens 


Public 


|*rivBie 


- f - 


ContiDenUl United States . ‘ 21 , 26H, 417 

I 

Alabama. 

Afiiona*. 

Arkansas. 

California 


5K0, 572 
76.084 
440, 409 

^ ^ 805,798 

Colorado 194 <j 24 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia ... 


Idaho ^ 

nilnols 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Miaslffllnpi 

Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New llampshire. 

New Jersey 

New MexJoo 


New York 

North CBxx>llna. 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma... 


OnsKon 

PenniylvaDia... 

Rbqide Island 

South Carolina.. 
South Dakota... 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

yermont'... 

Virginia.... 


Washington... 
West VliKinla. 

Wiaoonfln 

Wyoming 


Secondary schools 


Public ; Private 

I 


2 , 234.999 3 , 940.855 380.506 


266 . 210 
34,518 
62.838 
320 , 433 
632 . 787 

97,073 
1 . 109 , 823 
523 , 103 
441.924 
338,473 

s ') 26,923 
367,796 
123 , 540 
234,640 
596.220 

710 . 327 
463.288 
555 , 287 
554,864 
95 , 740 

280,702 
13,304 
59,865 
653 , 708 
77,233 

1 , 701.068 
746 . 375 
145 . 719 
1 , 062.665 
588.038 

144,851 
1 , 621.650 
97. 178 
422.638 
136 , 501 

610 .^ 
1 , 016.464 
108,532 
* 53,511 
497,500 

260,764 
857 , 178 
445,251 
42,504 


11,572 
3. 823 
4 . 728 
43.692 
11 . 106 

48,438 
0. 194 
7,846 
5,292 
4 , 295 

Z 290 

233,360 

61.902 

30.560 

31.507 

31.262 
38,611 
20,807 
30. 160 
167 . 712 

12,580 
50, m 
6,057 
61,500 
8,510 

21,782 

0 

22.492 
115,025 
7 , 314 

341.563 
1,717 
7, 487 
150,627 
5 . 128 

8,062 
277. 423 
- 28,816 
1.706 
0. 637 

5.083 
38,872 
1,324 
7,802 
7 , 276 

16, 847 
• 7,241 
07,987 
767 


55.381 

12.100 

30 . 774 
190,940 
44,670 

46.255 
6,351 
14. 590 
40 , 924 
72,488 

23, 1 <3 
270,699 
131,617 
110,200 
87. 497 

55,712 
48,333 
28, 408 
36,260 
148, 128 


132, 492 
91, 140 
50 , 

125 ., 

22 .' 


, MU lU 

3 


6,941 
4?4 
2.374 
15. 810 
2,018 

7. 573 
995 
2,960 
1,333 
4. 978 

062 
40,631 
6 . 571 
8.512 
8,977 

9,018 

4.940 

5,544 

4.612 

45.002 


66,227 
4, 175 
13. 177 
106,488 
0, 787 

361.342 

102,647 

27.251 
243.023 

05 , 7 H 1 

42. 520 
262,779 
16.278 
/' 53.793 
28,364 

66.252 
•^ n .694 
^063 
^,018 

97.630 

78,237 

44.598 

07.314 

10,827 


X 


13,261 
10,063 
3 . 528 
10, 178 
1.267 


3.735 

0 

4. 186 
12,094 
982 


42,101 

8,500 

1.039 

22.143 

1.940 

2,208 
25,338 
3 . 83 § 
1,947 
1. 164 

3,301 

^819 

3,952 

712 

2,775 

M 26 

1,251 

7,310 

30 


Normal schcxfls 
and teachers 
colleges 


Public 


Private 


254,961 


7,699 

1.708 

2.111 

8.424 

5,547 

1. 159 

538 


2,648 

1,519 
14 , 717 
6,601 
6,716 
8,068 

8, 751 
2.381 
2,467 

1.306 

6,021 

14,546 

5.385 

2.028 

11,960 

1,066 

5, 377 
0 

1,202 

4,220 

1.307 

10,312 
3,537 
5,217 
6.746 
024 


10.343 


007 


216 

138 

388 

'206 


237 

1.567 

2,561 

20 


1,982 


^ a 


2.788 

14,484 

800 

108 

3,426 

6,436 

10.412 

0 . 

125 

6.898 

3,744 

6,308 

9,918 

0 


425 

310 


208 


332 


1,271 

1.632 


335 


333 

302 


63 

32 

4,033 


43 

i ,‘ 44 i ' 

178 


Univenities. 
coMeges, and 
professioiiai 
schools 


Public 


3 . 15,000 


6.251 
2,337 
2 , 104 
27,035 
5.063 

635 

707 

144 

3,511 

5.560 

2,340 
17 . 321 
8,300 
10,816 
10,000 

4 , 176 
4 . H 06 
1,359 
4,353 
800 

17. 646 
12,892 
4, 168 
6,808 
2,701 

6,908 

1.002 

1,668 

3,024 

1,291 

33,040 

6,208 

3,258 

20 , d 45 

9,798 

7,180 

4,113 

536 

5,854 

2,323 

3,568 
16. 157 
4 . 287 
1,235 
^243 

11,406 

4,613 

9,672 

1,203 


Private 


533,784 


3,658 
72 
2,775 
26 , 762 
3,032 

7,006 

’iioio 
1,959 
7 , 728 

790 

49.278 
13,339 
11 , 464 
7,303 

4,592 

5,412 

1,884 

8,664 

47,043 

8,590 
6.780 
3 . 247 
16,867 
273 

5,879 


2,416 

6,583 


94,166 
9, 494 
M 6 
3 a 028 
3,569 

2,762 
61,424 
2,697 
4,882 
1, 816 

10,355 

20,518 

2,117 

1,058 

7,944 

1,065 

2.011 

7,226 
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PERCENTAOE OF THE COLLEGE AGE GROUP IN COLLEGES 

The following table is introduced to show the numbej’ of students 
enrolled regularly in universities, colleges, and professional schools 
from 1900 to 1928; the number enrolled in summer sessions and in 
extension and correspondence courses in the^e institutions, as early as 
such students began to be reported; the number enrolled in teachers 
colleges and in collegiate courses in State normal schools in regular 
sessions, summer seasons, and in extension and correspondence courses 
and a grand total of the number of students doing college work in 
some of the institutions just mentioned from 1900 to date. The table 
shows also the percentage of the college age group, ages 19, 20, 21, 
and 22, enrolled in regular sessions of universities, colleges, and profes- 
sional schools, and the per cent the grand total is of the^number in 
these four single-age groups for the years under considWation, In 
1900, 5,911,425 persons were in the college age group, 7,242,147 in 
1910, and 7,321,028 in 1920. The numbers for the other years are 
estimated from these cent.us counts, the estimated number for 1928 
being 7,3^4,127. 

100733 “-30 2 
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In 1900, 2.8 per cent of the college-age group were enrolled in 
regular sessions of universities, colleges, and professional schools. 

In 1910, 3.7 were so enrolled; in 1^920, 0.3 per cept; and in 1928, 11.8 
per cent. The rate dropped off in 1918 at the time of the World War. 
Teachers college records were separated frorn other colleges and 
universities in 1920, and when all students in these institutions taking 
work of the college l«vel are considered, the per cent of the college- 
age group taking colleg^work has increased from 2.2 per cent in 
18S0 to appro.ximately 18 per cent in 1928. .;\t the present time, after 
deducting the number of those ui graduate work and^ho.sc in pro- 
fessional departments above the fo\irth year gf col!<?ge preparation 
approximately one person out of ever}' six in the college-age group 
is training for culture or leadership in the arts and scienc.es, or for a 
can'cr in law, me<licine, dentistr>’, theolog)', teaching, engineering, 
business, or for opportunities in administration or in a managerial 
capacity, or in some other field in which a college training seems to be - 
of prune im])ortance. Some of these are training for improvement 
v^ilhout having any particular occupation in mind, but many of those 
in the arts and sciences, and most of those in the professions have a 
more or les^ definite employment in mind upon graduation. 

A survey of current literature reveals the fear which is expressed 
by cAreful students in the field of liigher education that we may be 
trnhiing too many for employment, too many for the competition 
which exists for landing jobs, too many for the money value of educa-' ' 
tion, a\ul t)iat we might well stress the civic values, the social values, 
and tlie cultural values of college training mdre extensively than we 
arc nrtw doing. However, these figures indica\e that the educational 
lev(‘I of our adults is being raised considerably. To-day less than2.5 
per centqf our adults are college graduates, and another 4.6 per cent 
have had some college training. 

PEK CENT OF H10H-8CHOOL GRADUATES CONTINUING EDUCATION 

The data contained in Table 4 indicate the rapid and continuous 
growth of both secondary schools and institutions for higher eduV.a** 
tion. One ponders whether or not the colleges and universities are 
getting a constant sharq of high-school graduates year after year. 
Valuable niaierial has been collected since 1918 ‘^hich throwrs light 
upon thi^ question'. The number attending colleges and other insti^ 
tutions in 1918 and 1920, however, has to be matched with tlie number, 
of liigh-schooh graduates for ^ose same years. Beginning with t922 
the number of graduates is reported for the year from which the 
college entrants come. For example, the 1921 graduates continued . 
their education in 1922 or later. T)ata from 1922 on do not indicate ' 
the number beginning further education lat#r than the first year.^ 
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after graduation. The percentages given in the following table are 
therefore Ukely to be smaller than the actual figui'es, but it seems 
impossible to get a careful check upon the number beginning a college 
or Other education later than the first year after graduation had pahsed. 
^e data presented, therefore, show the per cent of each sex attend- 
ing college or other institution di^g the first year after graduation 
from a public high school. f 


Vtvir 

Per ocDt attending 
college the next 
year 

?er ocoi ntiending 
sorno other insti- 
tution 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

( iirls 

( 

1927 I 

’ 35, 0 

97 n 


- — 

1925 . 1 

37 4 

2/. U 
97 fi 

H. 1 

15 7 

1923 ! 

37 9 

it, o 

9. 0 
10. 1 

17.® 

1921 1 


M. i 
90 C 

17.4 

1 

OV o 

0 

0. 2 

15 5 


These figures show that about 40 per cent of the boy graduates of 
publio high schools went to college the year after graduation in 1921, 
and that the percentage decreased to 35 per cent of those graduating 
in 192/, It is difficult to make a statement of trends concerning girl 
graduates, because the number of women enrolled in colleges has been ' 
increasing of late years faster, than the increase in the number of men 
enrolled. The increase in the rates from 22.5 per cent in 1921 to 27.8 
in 1925 bears out this statement. The reduction from 27.8 per cent 
in 1925 to 27 in 1927 may or m^ not be significant. 

The other institutions included^ the above table are private com- 
mercial schools, teacher-training schools, and trade schools. The 
^ decrease in the percentage of boys attending these other institutions 
since 1923, and the decrease in the percentage of girls attending since 
1925 seems to be supported by the falling off in the enrollments in 
commercial schools, and in the slower growth noted jp teacher- 
training schools. , 

Data by sex are not available for private high schools, but in 1 921 , 

44.6 per cent of the graduates w'ent to college the next year. This rate 
decreased to 42.4 ip, 1925 and then increased to 44.2 in 1927. The 
percentage going to other institutions has remained about constant at 

1 6.6 evefsince 1 921 . From 1 00 public high-school graduates in 1 921 
and in 1927 , 31 went to college tj^ next year. From 1 00 private high- 
school graduates for these same years, 44 went to college the ne.%t year. 
The follo\^'ing graph shows the percentage increase o|[ certain age 
groups in schools from 1900 to 1628. 
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PtW CtNT OF THOSE 19 10. 21 22 YEARS Of ACC (A) ENROLLED I ^ 

COLLEGC.S AND UNIVERSITIES AN 0 (B) ENROLLED IN SOUi- TYPE Of 
HIGHER EDUCATION, AND Of THOSE 15.16.17 ANOIS YEARS Of ACE 
VCKNMOLLED in public M^CH schools and (O) ENROLLED IN 
SOME TYPE Of MICH SCHOOL 



1900 


1905 


1910 


1915 16 1919 1920 1922 1924 1926 1929 


SURVIVAL RATES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A c&reful study of survival rates made by the office in 1918 shows 
that of every 1 ,000 pupils reaching the fifth grade at that time, 634 
reached the eighth 342 entered the high school, and 139 were 

graduated. Since tnat time the number enrolled in the early grades 
has decreased slightly, while the number in the upper gr^es has 
increased considerably. In 1918 the public high schools enrolled 
1,933,821 pupils, and in 1926 they enrolled 3,911,279, or twice as 
many. The 1918 rates are, therefore, no longer applicable. 

In making survival rates for 1928, it is observed that s larger num> 
her of children are enrolled in each of the first five elementaiy graces, 
allowing for duplicates, than there are 6-year-olds, or 7-year-olds. 
Without correcting for repeaters, or for those enrolled in private 
schools, it is assumed that practically all children attend school until 
after they enter the fifth grade. 
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Making allowuice for duplication, it is now estimkted that of an 
original 1,000 entering the public schools for the first time, 974 reach 
the sixth grade, 855 reach the seventh grade, and 768 reach the eighth 
grade. No data are available concerning the number of pupils who 
complete thli^ork of the eighth grade. 

Of the original 1 ,000, the number entering the first year of the high 
school is 610, while 438 reach the second year, 321 reach the third 
year, 268 reach the fourth year, and 260 are finally graduated from 
high school. 

After making an .adjustment for those commimities that have but 
seven years of elementary school wmrk instead of eight, the length of 
public-school life to-day is just a little beyond the completion of the 
first year of high school. 

It is not possible to show survival rates by years beyond the high 
school at this time, but, e.xcluding preparatory students, the colleges, 
universities^ professional schools, and teachers colleges enrolled 
338,759 students m 1918, and 1,325,675 in 1928. First and profes- 
sional degrees were granted to 37,915 college students in 1918, and 
1 1 1 ,161 in 1928, with 44,1 65 continuing with graduate work. Of the 
original 1,000 in 1918, the number entering college was 72, and the 
number graduated was 23. A conservative estimate for 1928 would 
indicate that 160 of the original 1,000 entered college and 50 were 
graduated. These data do not include 138,074 enrolled in normal 
schools in 1918, and 25,613 in 1926, nor those in private business 
schoob, nor in other types of schools not mentioned above. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS 


The following tabulation is included to show the enrollments in 
summer sessions of colleges, universities, and teacher-training institu- 
tions from 191 7 to and including J 927 : 


School 

1917 

1010 

1021 

1023 

1926 

1927 

UnlTcniUes and coIleg« 

78.050 

04.838 
73, .348 

148,063 
no, 908 

180,943 

132,8^9 

20e,4M 

137,076 

230.5^0 

144,285 

Teacher-training scbooLi ^ 

ToUl 1 

l.'»,683 

1«8, )86 

»7,97U 

, 322.802 

347,430 

383,855 



These data indicate that enrollments in summer sessions of colleges 
and universities mcreased about 74 per ,cent between 1917 and 
1919, 56 per cent in the next 2-year period, 28 in the next, 10 in the 
next, and 14.4' per cent between 1925 and 1927. Id teacher-training 
institutions the summer session enrollments decreased between 1917 
and 1919, then increased about 64 per cent from 1919 to 1921, 11 
per cent during the next 2-year period, 4 per cent in the next, and 
4.6 per cent between 1Q25 and 1927. 
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With one exception, these enrollments have increased with each 
2-year period, but the high rate of increase noted up to 1921, has 
been replaced by a continuously slower rate of increase. 


COST OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS FOR 1928 

Sixty publishers of school and college textbooks report total net 
sales in the Uni ted. States and in the Philippine Islands amounting to 
149,097,466 for the calendar year 1928. The list of publishers in- 
cludes the State printer of books in California and all the larger pub- 
lishing concerns, thus representing the bulk of the textbook business 
in this country. Practically all those reporting were able to divide 
the business according to books sold under each classification. For 
elementary school purposes, 39,406,677 books were sold for $22,735,745 
net; for high-school purposes, 18j 683,290 books for 116,288,422 net; 
and fon college, university, professional school, and teacher-training 
institution purposes, 6,080,484 books for $10,073,299 net. The 
total number of books sold during the year is 64,170,484, 

The average net cost of an elementary textbook is, therefore, 
57.7 cents; of a high-school textbook, 87.2 cents; and of a college 
textbook, 165.7 cents; making an average for all books sold of 76.5 
cents. Theae figures represent the net cost, which does not include a 
dealer’s profit. As books are sold generally at .20 to 25 per cent off 
list prices, it is necessary to add 30 per cent to the net cost to get 
the cost per book at retail. 

It is not possible to state in exact terms the amount of net sales 
that went to public schools, but since 91 per cent of the total ele- 
mentary and high-school enrollment is in public schools, 91 per cent 
of $39,024,067 may be assumed to be the total net sales for books 
used ip public schools. It is probably true that the private-school 
pupils buy more books proportionately than do the public-school 
pupils, because of fewer free textbook systems among the private 
schools, but this factor is offset partly, if not entirely, by the fact 
that the public schools have a higher proportion than do the private 
schools of their pupils in high schools where the cost per book is 
higher. In 1928 the private schools had 13 per cent of thea* pupils in 
high schools, while the public schools had 16 per cent of their pupils 
in high schools. Ninety-one per cent of 139,024,067, or $35,511,992, 
represents 1.63 per cent of the total expenditure for public-school 
education in 1927-28. Of this Jtotal public-school expenditure, 
$2,^84,847,200, the amount expended for free textbooks by boards 
of education in all States is $23,256,151, or 65.5 per cent of t^e 
total net sales of books used in public schools. The greater part 
of this is for elementary texts. If the amount expended for free 
textbooks in pubUc schools be subtracted from $35,511,992, there 
■remains $12,255,841 as the amount of net salea of books jbought 
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by individuals, presumably through dealers. A 30 per cent profit 
would make $15,932,593 the cost to the general public for new books 
for the year.^ No data were'coUected to show the volume of the 
secondhand book business, but as those books merely change owner- ^ 
^p, the net expenditure by individuals for textbooks used in public 
schools is between 16 aqd 17 million dollars for the-year. 

In 1913, 43 publishing concerns reported net sales amounting to 
$17,274,030, of which amount $14,261,768 was for public-schocd use. 
This amounts to 78.3 cents for each child enrolled during that year, and 
to 2.73 per cent of the total e.vpenditures for public-school education. 
.The 1928 net sales amounted to $1,351 perchild enrolled during 1927-28. 
In 1913 boards of education in public schools spent for free text- 
books an amount equivalent to 80.5 per cent of the tota^aet sales 
for thaf year. Since 1913 the public-school enrollment haS' been 
multiplied by about one and one-third, the amount expended for 
free textbooks by two, the net sales of public-school textbooks by 
two and one-half, and the total expenditures for public schools 
by four. 


^ VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 

At the close of the school year 1927-28, state departments of 
education report a total value of property used for public-school 
purposes of $5,486,938,599. Private high schools report a total 
valuation of $635,848,000, which includes $75,376,000 in endow- 
ment. Teacher- training institutions report a valuation of $222,- 
554,652, which includes endowments valued at $22,171,374, The 
umversities, colleges, and professional schools report property valued 
at $2,413,748,981, which includes $1,150,112,251 as value of endow- 
ments. If the private elementary school property is valued at 
$400,000,000, the total value of property belonging to the types of 
schools mentioned above is about $9,159,100,000, which include^ 
endowments and productive funds amounting to $1,247,660,000. / 


HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT BY SUBJECT 

The data contained in Table 7 are discussed briefly for private 
high schools, and more extensively for public high schools in other 
sections of the biennial survey. • This table combines the summaries 
for both types of schools. In the public high schools 2,896,630 
pupils were taking 14,498,964 subject enrollments, counting every 
subject reported whether a y»ar subject, or a semester subject, or 
some other activity. This amounts to fivb subjects per pupil for the 
year. In piivate high schools, counting everything reported, 248,015 
pupils were registered for 1,364,000 subject enrollments, or 6.6 sub- 
jecte for each pupil enrolled. These averages indicate that the 
reports upon subject enrollments are rather complete. 


Table 7 . — StudenU in certain studies in public and in private high schools combined^ 1890-1928 
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with l^UK perantacn are computed upon basis of nomber of pupils In tj^^^rfools reporting by subject; previous to that time upon total number of pupils In all 
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